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* A COMPARISON OF URBAN AND RURAL 
COMMON-SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


The purpose of this study is to segregate and present a comparison 
of the statistics of urban and rural schools in the United States for the ' 
year 1910. From the new emphasis on agricultural education and 
the more intensive study of the problems of rural life in general which 
have been manifest of late has emerged a stronger conviction that 
education in -the country districts has not prospered ns it should 
prosper and that rural school conditions must be improved,' if educa- 
tion is to do its part in the uplift of rural life. 

But data have been lacking upon which to base sound conclusions* 
and frame propaganda of development. Trior to 1911 the Bureau of 
Education collected statistics of State school systems as a whole and 
obtained from individual cities of 4,000 population and over the 
statistics of city school systems, but little effort was made to draw a 
proper line of demarcation and segregate rural from urban -schools. \ 

To include all towns of less than 4,000 population in rural statistics ’ 

would clearly be an improper procedure in a serious study of rural ^ 

conditions. In the study made hero the effort is to give not only 
* totals for the whole country, but also those for the several States I 

individually. Owing to tluflMicultics in securing a wider range of ? 

data, only tho items of enrollment, attendance, length of term, and j 
teachers’ salaries arc treated. ; 

As is usually the case with first efforts, the problem of securing the 
datft^prosented has not been without its perplexities. First, there 
wero the old-time and well-nigh insurmountable obstacles of incom- t 
plcteness and inaccuracy in figures for tho States as a whole. More- 
over, such a critioal analysis of these figures ns wrts necessary for the 
study Th hand revealed inaccuracios and lack of uniformity in tho S 
State figures wlych had not previously been so apparent. In one * 
State, for example,' tho stafistics or 11 (owns and cities cof 2,500 to 
10,000 population were found Wbe omitted from the totals given in # 
the printed report of the State superintendent and likewise from \ 

those given in ttfe written report sent to this bureAu. In some other | 

States similar errors wore discovered. Another source of difficulty 
was the smaller towns. For the first time this office tried* tf secure | 
froin about 800 of these the statistics of their schools. Not being 
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* accustomed to reporting to the Federal Government, an<f some per-^ 
haps misapprehending the purpose of the brief questionnaire sent to 
them, they were sometimes fdund to have reported erroneously. JSta- 
- tistics of the larger cities, however, have cot be&>so inaccurate in 
the items used. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it would seem inadvisable to make a 
strong claim for the accuracy of the statistics of this study. ' This 
bureau, to bfe sure, has exerted the usual diligence and care in tabula- 
tion and treatment, but no amount of scrutiny and efforts at verifica- 
tion in a central office will discover* artd eradicate all the errors that 
may have crept into basal data derived from widely different sources 
and collected at those -sources by diverse methods. It has been 
thought, however, that the figures given here co^titute a close ap- 
proximation of the conditions as they exist in the several States and 
in the Unjted States as a whole as*shown by the grand totals. For 
this reason they are offered as the best available statistical data on 
the subject. When State offices report with a nearer approach to 
uniformity and more in accordance with generally accepted standards ' 
of measurement of school work, this bureau will be in a better posi- 
tion to treat this and like subjects with satisfaction. 1 
• 

METHOD OF TREATMENT. 



The line of oBmarcation between urban and rural communities 
* which has been followed here is that drawn by the Bureau of the 
Census in its enumeration for 1910. The Census Office classifies as 
urban all cities and incorporated places, including the “towns” of 
New England, which have a population of 2,500 or over. All other 
territory is rural. This classification has been adopted here for the 
following reasons : 

First, it conforms the boundaries of school statistics to those of total 
population.' The Bureau of the Census, as the chief statistical office 
,of the Government, sets the standard in those matters which par- 
ticularly lie tn its proper fields of investigation, and it is to the gre£t 
advantage of all that its standards be observed. The advantage of 
following the Census standard ip this study is to be seen by com- 
paring the figures of Table 1, which embraces statistics of total popu- 
lation, with those of the othpr tables. The percentages of Table 1 
* genre as an index to what might be expected in. the succeeding tables 
and give rise to interesting questions when an apparent want of 
agreement is found. The relations of these figures will be pointed 
put more at length in pages which follow. 


1 The condition* revealed by thJ* itudy, of which the cue of the Bute mentioned above la gtvpn m to 
_ example, ootutitute a very strong argument lor the Immediate adoption by til the Btet* of the State 
aohedole and definition* of term* thereon recently prepared in the Bureau of Bdttoation nod approved by 
v *-.'.;’ 1 Deponent of Superintendence. • 

wm*. 
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If educational mat tors alone were to be considered in establishing 
a universal standard for differentiation between urban and rural sta- 
tistics, it is likeljt that a better one thtMfc that followed in t-hj fl study 
could be found. Indeed, it may be deemed practicable at some time 
in the future to introduce a secondary line of differentiation for Bchool 
statistics alone. l But it will no doubt bo found that a standard 
which is host adapted to one part* of the United States is not suited 
U> another part. As a common standard is necessary, it followB 
that i^) matter what care is exercised in its selection, the data for a 
certain State in accordance therewith will n# in any event represent 
the facts and relationships so truthfully and so clearly as might be the 
easetf a standard suited to it alone or to its peculiar conditions were 
observed. A discussion of what tills secondary standard should be 
opens up an intercstin^field, which, however, can not be entered 
here. It can only be said that at present it seems that the basis must 
bo that of population . 1 

The second reason for using in this study* the Ceifsus basis of 
differentiation between urban and rural communities is that it is 
the lowest mark practicable under existing conditions. This bureau 
has been compelled to get its statistics of urbai^^Kools directly 
from the individual Jetties. There were some 2,3^phool systems 
in tities and towns of 2,500 population and over from which it was 
necessary to secure data. To a large ‘percentage of it was 

necessary to send second and even third requests for the desired 
information. Now, if, for example,' the limit had been lowered to 
include towns of 1,000 inhabitants and upward, Hundreds, of small 
toWns would have been added to the list and this ^bureau's task of 
securing the necessary data from each one directly would have been 
put practically beyond accomplishment. 

Nor is the disinclination oh some school officials to report to this 
bureau the only element of impracticability in using a lower mark 
as a point of differentiation. As the scale of population of cities 
descends, tho corporate limits of municipalities and the boundaries 
of school districts including them become less coextensive. • ' That is 
to say, in tho case of largert^ities the incorporated city is almost 
invariably tho school district; in smaller cities this is generally the 
rule, but there are exceptions; in towns of about 1,000 population, 
there are many exceptions. In some States school districts includ- 
ing these small towns include also much rural territory. These 
.conditions would operate to vitiate the value of statistics obtained 
if small towns of 1,000 to 2,600 population were classified as urban* 

, In some of the published reports of State superintendents statis-' 
tics^of urban and rural schools are segregated, but differentiation is 

1 Tho rurml school cupervtaon of tho oathern Stetta biv« reeoanetided to tho State mporiakatata : 
oft^StetaottetopopaitfqQofi^ ' 
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not always clearly made and a lack of uniformity in classification 
prevails. In some cases totals for the State are givefi and figures 
for the cities are reported in separate tables, but the term “cities” 
is used iir its local sense, frequently meaning incorporated places, 
regardless of population or other conditions. In other cases the 
different classes of school districts Are reported separately, but it is 
often difficult to determine when a particular class should bo styled 
^as urban and when rural. In still other ckses, the figures aro given 
simply as for “urban” and for “rural,” but these cases, like those 
in which are reported totals for the State and for the cities separately, 
lack a proper line of demarcation for purposes of comparison with 
other States. 


Kansas and Kentucky may be taken as examples of States which 
report statistics in a form affording means of approximating figures 
for urban and rural schools separate^. The former reports enroll- 
ment and attendance items by cities of the first Jind second clusses, 
by counties for all schools not in the cities, and by county high 
Schools. Cities of the first and second classes are of 2,000 population 
and qyer. From this it is clear that, were it not for the county 
high schools, urban and rural statistics, could be segregated at the 
point of 2*000 population; but practically all county high schools 
draw patronage from the cities, hence the difficulty in classifying as 
urban *or rural the students of these schools. Since this item con- 
stitutes less than 1 per cent of the total for the State, however, an 
estimated division could bo made and a close approximation of the 
desired figures for the State could bo obtained. But there would still 
remain the difficulty of having the line of demarcation drawn at 
2,000. population. Aside from Kansas,, no State appears to draw 
the line at this point, and for this roason tho figures obtained would 
be of little value for purposes of comparison. 

Kentucky reports urban and rural statistics separately, but accord- 
ing to its own classification. This is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
The superintendent’s biennial report for 1910-11 contains statistics 
for a list of cities which includes one town of 2,161 population, but 
omits some cities and towns of 2,500 population and over. Why 
th ea§ cities and towns are omitted is not apparent, but even if they 
were included,* the division at the point of 2,161 inhabitants would 

• be out of agreement with tfie practice in other States. From the 
conditions shown for Kansas and Kentucky, which are among the 
.best examples obtainable, it is clear that no satisfactory basis of 

* comparison of the statistics of urban and rural schools may be obtained 
from printed State reports. # 

The data for this study were bbfoined frofn three sourcesrvis, (1) 
figures reporfld by the several State education offices for the 
States osa. whale, (2) the statistics of cities and villages of 4,000 
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missioner of Education for 1910, and (3) the replies to a brief ques- 
tionnaire sent on postal cards to towns of 2,500 to 4,000 population 
and to those cities and villages oi 4,000 and upward from which no 
reports were received in 1910. By these means the figures for the 
States as a whole and for cities were obtained separately and became 
the basal data for the study. 

tr Somo elements of inaccuracy in the basal data have already been 
pointed out. There remains to call attention to the fact that somo of 
the towns* to which postal-card inquiries were sent did not reply at 
all. Failing to secjiro the desired figures with repeated efforts, the 
bureau sent requests to a number of State offices for tho missing 
links in the data. To these requests most of tho States responded 
promptly, ami* thus tho inforniation still lacking was roduccd tal or 
2 per cent of the totals. For tlioso towns from yhich no figures 
could bo secured, estimates were made on the basis of reports pom 
other towns of substantially the same population. This procedure ' 
of course added, an element of inaccuracy, but, since tho number of 


towns estimated was small and tho estimates based on popula- 
1 tion could not have contained a largo percentage of error, the total 
percentage of error which may havo crept in thereby must have 
been small— in all probability Jess than 1 per cent. 

A comparison of tho totals given in the accompanying tables with 
those/ published in Chapter XXIV of tho Annual Report of the 
Ujiited States Commissioner of Education for 1911 entitled “State 
Common School Systems, 190D— 10/ 1 will reveal slight differences. 
These occur for tho reason-that in a few States the figures for some 
items in the chapter" of tho commissioner's report wore for the year 
1909. Obviously these figures could not be used irf this study where 
a comparison with other statistics for 1910 is so vital. Consequently 
it was necessary to estimate the needed items on tho basis of figures 
for previous years and of increases shown in tho past. These esti- 
mates should prove closo approximations. 


Whon tho basal data wero once obtained, there remained only the 
operation of subtracting the urban figures from those for the State 
as a whole to obtain the rural. Since the State offices could not 
roport the statistics of rural schools on a uniform classification, and 
since this bureau copld not undertake to get figures from rural com- 
munities diroctly, tho course followed was the only one open. The* 
results obtained by this method will contain no greater proportion 
of error than thje basal data. » » 

The items of enrollment, attendance, and length of school term 
hate been treated in substantially the same way as in the statistical 
chapters of the reports of the United States Commissioner of Edu- . 

relations which average attendance, 
of term bear to each other tmdet 
treatiiML j^e m Jbeve^ 


cation for previous years, 
aggregate* attendance, and I 
the. bureau V usual method 
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here. That is to say, the aggregate attemlaqi co in j ^fayffTshould 
be the total number of days actually attended by all pupils enrolled, 
and to determine avorage attendance the aggregate attendance 
may be divided by the length of term in days* Likewise, if aggre- 
gate attendance and average attendance are known, the average 
length of term may be obtained by dividing the aggregate by tlio 
average. ^ 

It will be seen that a reversal of procedu™bocome^ necessary in 
passing from the single school to a State office, where the whole 
Slate is treated as a unit, and to tho United States Bureuu of Edu- 
cation where a still larger unit is treated. In the caso of tho single 
school,. length of term and aggregate attendance are tho first known 
quantities and from them average attendance is computed. But 
in the case of a State office the twu items of attondanco would bo 
first known and the average length of term would bo obtained by 
division as already indicated. This is repeated hero for tho reason 
that not all State offices follow t\o method of treating attondanco 
and length of term which has long been in use in tho Bureau of Edu- 
cation, a method which involves the use of tfio standard, one imjril 
in school one day , as the unit of attendance and term measurement. 

It follows from the foregoing that if errors aro apparent in tho 
statistics given here they are less attributable to the method of 
treatment used than to inaccuracies in tho basal data. If tho length 
of school term for any State' appoars too short, for example, it may 
be due to an aggregate attendance reported too small. ^Inaccuracies 
which may appoar in the results presented will bo found more in 
rural tjhan in urban columns. Figures for city systems are more 
nearly accurate than those for tho States as wholes, and as a matter 
of course the inaccuracies of .tho State figures remain in the rural 
after the subtraction of the mor© nearly accurate urban is made. 

It should be added, resarding tho effect of the use of the Census 
Office line of differentiation upon the urban and rural school statis-. 
tics of the New England States, that in those States tho population 
of the “town” tfnd not of the “village,” or compact municipality, 
is used in determining the classification. All towns of 2,500 popu- 
lation or over are classified as urban and in consequence tho popula- 
. tion of relatively more-rural territory than in other parts of tho 
country is included with the urban. This operates to incroase tho 
proportion of enrollment, attendance, etc., m the cities of that 
section and to render statistics of either urban or rural communities 
there less valid for purposes of comfljyjison with those of other sec- 
tions of the country. But inasmuch as the Census Office has found 
it impracticable to do otherwise than classify die population of tho 
New England States upon the basis of the town as a unit, it has 
thought inadvisable in this study to depart from the Census 
standard. ' ; v v - 

^ , i : \ 
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TABLE 1.— POPULATION. 

(See page 20.) 

Table 1 is a reproduction of statistics of population published by 
the Census (Mice for 1910. 1 As has already been indicated, all 
cities and towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more aro classified as urban 
and other territory as rural, According to this classification, 46.3 
per cent of the people of tho United States in 1910 wero in urban 
communities, and 53.7 per cent wero in rural. Considered by geo- 
graphical divisions, the percentages of urban population range from 
20.6 per cent in the South Central States to 74.1 in the North Atlantic 
Division. Massachusetts and Rhode Island each has less than 10 
per cent of rural population, but, for reasons previously explained 
this is less than the actual rural population; North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, New Mexico, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota each lmvo moro than 85 per cent. 

In tho several tables it will be seen that a lack of agreement exists 
between percentages for total population and the corresponding 
school figures. Attention will bo directed to these point9 of disa- 
greement. and some reasons for their existence offered as the exam- 
ination of the data proceeds, but a few general suggestions may be 
made. First and perhaps most" important of theso is the fact that 
the ratio of total population to School population, i. o., of children 
5 to 18 years of age, is not constant throughout the country. Accord- • 
mg 1° the best figures obtainable for 191Q, llio number, of children 
5 to 18 years of .oga constituted a percentage of tho total population 
varying from 21.2 per cent in Wyoming to 34.5 per cent in South 
Carolina. Tho ratios of school population to tho total population, as 
estimated for the several States in 1910 and expressed in percentages, 
aro as follows: 


Alabama, 32.0. 

Maine, 23.2. 

Ohio, 22.6. 

Arizona, 24.1. 

Maryland, 2 7 .8. 

Oklahoma, 31.3. 

Arkansas, 33.9. 

Massachusetts, 21.6. 

Oregon, 25.0. 

California, 22.7. 

Michigan, 27.0. 

Pennsylvania, 24! 7. 

Colorado, 24.1. 

Minnesota, 29.4. 

Rhode Island, 22.2. 

Connecticut, 23.0. 

Mississippi, 33.9. 

South Carolina, 34.5. . 

Delaware, 26.5. 

Missouri, 29.6. 

South Dakota, 29.0. 

Florida, 25.2. 

Montana, 22.3. 

Tennessee, 32.0. 

Georgia, 31.8. 

Nebraska, 30.2. 

Texas, 33.2. 

Idaho, 28.0. t 

Nevada, *21 .3. 

Utah, 32.6. 

Illinois, 25.0, 

New Hampshire, 21.6. 

Vermont, 22.0. 

Indiana, 25.5. 

New Jersey, 24.6. 

Virginia, 31.6. 

Iowa, 28.6. * ' 

New Mexico, 26.2. 

Washington, 22.7. 

x Kans$«, 29.7. 

New York, 22.7. 

West Virginia, 29.1. 

Kentucky, 30.9. 

North Carolina, 31.3. 

Wisconsin, 29JL 

Louisiana, 32.5. 

North Dakota, 29.1. 

Wyoming, 2L2. 


iwiMiKmwKcura irora ue vanau umc* tne statistics or population by 
***"/ ***“ 41 writt<n tabulation of the desired figure* hoe not been completed. From 

•tatletica of population by age* can be obtained the number oi children ft to 18 yean of eg* In the 
•evenl State*. II thia number, which la ooruldered the aohool population, were available Cor vm and 
oouM be divided into urban and rural, a* la the cam of total population, a fruitful aoutoe of oomparfrdn 


would be available 
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When such variations of total population from school population 
exist, obviously percentages of total, population will vary from those 
of enrollment and attendance items. 

Another reason for the differences between percentages of total 
population and school figures is that there are relatively more children 
in the country than in the cities. This is shown by a comparison of 
figures for urban^and rural population with thoso for school popuhi- 
tion. Such a comparison reveals the fact, that tho States which have 
the largest percentages of rural population are among thoso in which 
school population constitutes a larger percentage of tho total popu- 
lation. 

A third reason for tho differences pointed out is tho variation in 
general educational spirit and the enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tion laws. The effects of the foregoing causes become more apparent, 
as the several tables are subjected to closer scrutiny. 

$ 

TABLE 2.- SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


(See page 22.) 

Statistics of enrollment in tho common schools, both elementary 
and secondary, are presented in this table. It will bo seen that for 
the Unitod States as a wholo the urban enrollment is 37.7 per cent ef_ 
tho total and tho rural 62.3 per cent. Tho ratio of tho urban to tho 
rural is practically three-fifths, Tho corresponding ratio of urban 
total population to rural is about seven teen- twentieths. These vari- 
ations of enrollment from total population are attributable to at least 
four causes : (1) Thero are relatively more children in the country than 
in the cities, as has been already shown in another connection; (2) 
there are more duplicate enrollments reported from rural districts 
than from cities; (3) there is in tho city more temptation to leave 
school at the close of the compulsory attendance period; (4) there is 
& larger proportion of the school population in cities than in rural 
communities who attend private and parochial schools. 

That there i$ moro temptation to leave school earlier iniifo. in the 
city than in the country can hardly bo questioned. If the country 
boy wishes to leave school at 14, when tho compulsory school hiw^ 
usually relinquishes control of his education, there is small opfWt 
tunity for him to do otherwise than go to work on hi^ father's farm. 
He is yet top young to bo permitted to go away to a city and begin 
a career there; consequently he goes to school. City boys, on the 
other hand, finding the opportunity to earn money at their doors, 
show more disposition to rush out of school as soon as tho hand of 
compulsion is lifted. The relatively less need for the earnings of 
children in the country and 1 the ldhg winter months during which 
rural children are necessarily idle a great part of the time will also 
occur as causes operating to keep the names of these children on the 

Ki . „ ; \ “* : ‘ 1 . . • ' * i *. . . 
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school register. The net effect of these conditions is that youth go 
to school to a later ago in rural comipunities than in cities, and the 
relative percentage of rural enrollment is thereby increased. 

That private and parochial schools draw a larger proportion of 
the school population in cities than in the country is shown by the 
statistics published by this^bureau. In 1910 the total enrollment 
in private schools reported by the several State offices was 1,558,437. 

For the same year the private school enrollment in cities of 4,000 
population and over was reported to be 1,254,829, or 80.5 per cent of 
the total for the States. In the 10 largest cities alone the enroll- 
ment in private schools was 487,448, a number larger than the com- 
bined private enrollment of any 10 States other than those in which 
these cities are located. From these figures it appears that an over- 
whelmingly larger percentage of the children of school ago are in % 
private schools in cities than are in schools of the same typo in rural 
districts. This of course tends to reduce the percentage which the 
urban public school enrollment makes of the tot al State enrollment, 
and conversely to increase the relative rural enrollment-. 






(See page 24.) 

Average daily attendance is shown for the United States as a whole 
and for urban and rural communities separately in Table 3. For con- 
venience in comparing, the totals of enrollment and average attend- 
ance are shown together below in tabular form: 


\ Enrollment 

Average aMpnclonoe 


Total. 

4 

Ujhnn. 

Hi mil. 

i 

ivytmt. 

Urban. 

HuraL 

17.814,4.12 

12,M4,3I)7 

6.713,899 

6,324,749 

n,ino,.va 

7,.Wy,55S 

37.7 

41.6 

62 3 
58.5 


Here again is variation^ The percentage of average attendance 
in cities is seen to be nearly four units larger than for onrollDicnt, 
while in country districts the percentage of attendance falls pro- 
portionately, below that for enrollment These differences were to 
bo expected, for when taken with the statistics of total population 
they ehow that relatively more children arc enrolled in rural communi- 
ties than in cities, but that when once enrolled city children attend 
more regularly. ' ' 

Several causes operate to secure better attendance in cities. First 
is then: more rigid enforcement of compulsory education Iewb. By 
this it is not meant that rural attendance officers aro tbss diligent in 
apprehending truants who are not enrolled at all, although this may 
be the oase, but rather that children inclined to be delinquent in 
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attendance may stay out of school for longer periods in the country 
than in cities. Another cause of better attendance in urban school^ 
is the effects of bad weather in rural communities. As is well known, 
floods and snowstorms are much more hurtful to attendonco in the 
country than in cities.- Because of better thoroughfares, shorter 
distances to travel, superior means of drying wet garments after 
reaching school, and other more favorable conditions, city children 
have a decided advantage over their country fellows in the matter 
of regularity. A third reason for the. better showing of city attend- 
ance is that the* schools themselves enforce stricter rules against 
absence. In many country districts such rules as are in force in 
cities are not and indeed can not be enforced so rigidly. In con- 
sequence, average attendance of rural children suffers in comparison 
with urban. 

TABLE 4. —AGGREGATE ATTENDANCE. 


• (See page 26 . ) 

Aggregate attendance,' or the total number of days attended by 
all^upils in school, is shown in Table 4. Ju view of what lias been 
*said in preceding paragraphs, little in the nature, of comment need 
be added here. Attention may be called, however, to two facts. 
The first of these is that the percentage of aggregate attendance in 
urban schools is greater by 7.2 than the corresponding percentage 
for average attendance, and that the rural aggregate* attendance 
decreases proportionately. The explanation is obvious. Tho aver- 
age length of term is more than two months greater in cities than in 
the country schools. The second fact to be noted is that the per- 
centages presented bear $ certain relation which obtains through 
practically all the States as well as through the grand totals, namely, 
that beginning with enrollment in urban schools the percentages 
increase as we pass to average attendance and on to aggregate 
attendance, and for rural schools a corresponding decrease is seen as 
we pass from enrollment to the aggregate. The following will show 
the relation meant: 


* 


/ 

Krirdll' 

IMPHt. 

Atlemlancr. 

Average. 

Aggre- 

gate, 

Urban..*:..., 

37.7 

41.5 

48. 7 

Roto) : 

*2.3 

,\s. 5 

M. 3 

^ Total 

11)0.0 

100.0 

10U. u 






This arrangement ^hows only what has already been stated, viz, 
that relatively more rural children are enrolled in school, that when 
once enrolled urban children attend more regularly, and that the 
i of term ia linger in cities than in the country districts. 




; fa fa' . . 
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TABLE 5.— LENGTH' OF SCHOOL TERM. 

(See page 28.) 


The average length of school term, which is shown in Table 5, 
presents a number of interesting facts. For all the schools of the 
State, Rhode Island reports the longest average term and New 
Mexico tne shortest; for urban schools, Rliodo Island has the longest 
and I lorfhi the shortest; for rural, again Rhode Island come^^first 
f and NovffSlexicqj'last. The average urban term for the country as a , 
. whole was 27.3 days longer than the term for the u^ban and rural 
combined, and 4G.4 days longer than the average number of days 
the rural schools woro kept. Considered by geographical divisions, 
the longest urban term was in the^Corlh Atlantic States, the shortest 
was in the South Central. Similarly, rural schools were kept longest"^ 
in the North Atlantic Division and for the shortest term in the South J 
j Central Division. Tho States showing the least difference between / 
urban and rural terms arc Rhode Island and Connecticut, in both of 
which tho excess of urban over rural is only ,3.S days. South Carolina 
\ shows tho greatest difference of all the States, the' city schools there 

i being in session SS.5 days longer than are those in the country dis- 

tricts. Other States showingMargo differences in this respect are 
Arkansas, 76 days; New Mexico, 73.1; Kentucky, 71.2; Alabama, 

69.8; Arizona, 69.0; North Carolina, 68.5; Florida, 59.1. 

Tho small variation in length of term in Rhode Island and Con- 
I necticut may bo explained by the fact that there are comparatively 
few rural schools in these two States, and furthermore, that such as do 
exist. aro conducted for the most part as divisions of town systems, 

I in which the term is practically as long as in the cities. Tho causes 

! of such wide differences in South Carolina and tho othe? States mcn- 

] tioned with it are less apparent. A probable cause is that in most ! 
of tlieso States tho rural dist ricts either do not have adequate powers 
1 of local taxation or having them lack the interest' to avail themselves 
of their benefits. Alabama is clearly an example of tho first condi- 
tion, for in that Stato there is no local taxation expept a county tax 
of 1 mill. Under constitutional limitation the local school district is 1 
powerless to tax property within its limits for school purposes. As* 
a result, the cities resort t*o the expedient of supplementing the State 
fund with appropriations fhoin tho general municipal treasury and 
' thus conduct their schools for an average term of 178 days, as Table 5 
shows, while the rurc*l <Ugtricts, having recourse to no such source of 
support, are compelled to close their schools when the State fund is 
exhausted or to support tho continued term" with tuition fees. 

It may appear to some that these figures show the average rural 
school term for the country as a whole and for some of the States to 
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bo longer than it is in fact. Taking all tho evidence into considera- 
tion, tins is probably true, if only communities in winch actual rural 
conditions prevail aro considered, but it should bo remembered that 
all towns and villages of less than 2,500 imputation are included with 
tho rural in this study. Tho inclusion (4 these no doubt appreciably 
affects tho statistical length of the rural school term, for in most 
small towns tho schools are' kept almost if not quite as long as in 
cities. Iowa may bo taken as an example of a Stato thus affected. 
In that State there aro 114 towns and villages which have 1,000 to 
2,500 population. As the schools in those smaller towns are kept 
practically as long as tlumc in cities, it follows that their* inclusion 
with rural schools has appreciably affected the reported length of 
term in rural distrieisX 

TAIJffE 6. - TEACHERS’ SALARIEg. 

(See page 30. ! m ' 


Table 0 shows the total amounts paid for teachers* salaries in the 
States and the amounts paid urban and rural teachers separately. 
No attempt is made to present sum4 paid for other purposes,' for the 
reason that many inaccuracies have been discovered in these items 
as they were reported to this bureau. It is thought., however, that 
tho item for salaries is reported- with a minimum of error. For 
comparison, the percentages for urban and rural of the total amount 
paid in the United States are presented in juxtaposition with the 
corresponding percentages of population: 


- 

* 


J 


IVn 

Crhan. 

'TJlt. 

Rural. 

Tolul. 

Population 




i 


Jfl.7 

ino 

Teachers’ aaluries. . . 




i 

M.5 

4fi. 6 

|IKI 


From this arrangement, it will be seen that, while only 40.3 per 
cent of tho people in tho United States live in cities, '54.5 per cent of 
tho amount paid teachers is paid in. cities. Tho reasons for this 
variation in favor of* urban communities are too obvious to require* 

comment. ’ 

DIAGRAMS. 

Opposite each of tho tables presented in this study appears a 
diagram in which tho percentages of tho table, except those for the 
District of Ci^rbia, are presented in order of size. These diagrams 
show the ranl^Jf the several States in the particular items to which 
the diagrams correspond. It is not meant to convoy any idea of 
exIWlence or superiority, but rather tp present in graphic form the 
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percentages of # the corresponding tables. The percentages used aro 
for rural schools. . 

In concluding this discussion, the difTerent itcms^Jreatcd are 
brought together, and -their relations presented in graphic form. 
Fortunately, all items except that of length of school term lend 
themselves readily to such a presentation. In Diagram H the black 
bars represent urban figures and the white the corresponding rural 
figures. The relations shown are for the United States as a whole. 

I >lu;uam A Sit mlnatioA of the study. 
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Table I. — Population* of the United State*, classified us urban and rural, 1910 . 


1 


States. 


United States. 


North / tlantlc Division. 
South Atlaatlo Division. 
South Central Division. . 
North Central Division.!’ 
Western Division. 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey ( 

t Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Col unt hiii 

Virginia. 

West Viigflm $. .. . 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida w 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wlsoonsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa Sr. . 

Missouri 

. North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Kansas A , 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming f 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona „ j 

Utah, 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon ' 

California 


Total. 


91, 972,21 W 


2ft, MW, 573 
12, 194,895 
17,194,13ft 
29, KK8, M2 


742,371 
430,572 
355,950 
3, 300,416 
542,010 
1,114,750 
0, t 13,314 
2,537,107 
7,005,111 

■ 202,322 
1 , 295, 340 
331,009 
2,001,012 
1,221,11U 
2,206,2*7 
1,515,400 
2,»MK1,I2I 
752,019 

2,289,905 j 


L ”97, 114 
1 , 650, 3KH I 


1,057,155 | 


5,038,501 
2,810,173 
2, 333, 800 
2,075,708 
2,224,771 
3,293,335 
577,050 
583,888 
1,192,214 
1,090,940 

376,053 
145,965 
700,024 
327,301 
204, 3M 
373, 35L 
81,875 
325,094 
1,141,990 
G72,7G5 
2, 377, MW 


Urban*. 

Rural. 

Per onnt 
urlian. 

Percent 
j rural. 

42, 023, 383 

49,348,883 

40.3 

63.7 

19,178,718 

0,889,855 

74. 1 

25.9 

3,002,153 

, 9, 102, 742 

25.4 

74. 0 

3,531, 085 

13,002, 750 

20. 0 

79.4 

13,400, 987 

10, 397,555 

45.1 

54. 9 

3,320, 840 

3,495,981 

48.8 

51.2 




j' 




■ — ^ 

381,443 

300, 928 

51.4 

48.6 

255,009 

175,473 

59.2 

40.8 

408,043 

187,013 

47.5 

52 5 

3,125,307 

241,049 

92.8 

7.2 

524,054 

17,95(1 

00.7 

3.3 

909,830 

114,917 

89.7 

10. .3 

7,185,494 

1,928,120 

7k. 8 

21.2 

1,007,210 
4, 030,069 

tl'J9, 957 

75. 2 

24.8 

3,034, 142 

00. 4 

WO 

97,08.5 

11X5,237 

48.0 

52.0 

i „ 0.58,192 

037,151 

50. H 

49.2 

:Cll,IHi9 


100.0 


; 470,529 

1 , 5k5, 0v83 

2.3- 1 

76, 9 

228,242 

992,877 

18.7 

81.3 

318,474 

1,8.87,813 

14 1 

K5 (i 

224,832 

1,290,56s 

14.6 

85.2 

538, 050 

2,070,471 

20.0 

79. 4 

. 210,080 

533,539 j 

29.1 

70.9 

j 555,442 

1,731,403 1 

1 2i 3 

.75 7 

j 441, (M5 

1,743,714 

20.2 

79 8 

370,431 

1,7117,002 

17.3 

82.7 

207,311 

1 , .589, 803 

11.5 

* 88. 5 

490,510 

1,159,872 

30.0 

. 70 .0 

| 038,104 

2,958,43* 

21.1 

75 9 

1 205,081 

1,371,708 

12. 9 

87. 1 

P 320,155 

1,337,000 

19.3 

80.7 

1 

** 

' 2,00.5,143 

2,101,978 

55.9 

44.1 

j l.l43rtA5 

1,557, (Ml 

42.4 

57. 6 

3, 470,9211 

2,101,0(12 

61.7 

38.3 

1,327,044 

1,483,129 

47.2 

52. K 

1,004,320 

1,329, M0 

43.0 

57.0 

850,204 

l, -225, '4 14 

41.0 

59. 0 

080,054 

1,544,717 

.'30. 0 

69.4 

1,398,817 

1.894,518 

42.5 

57.5 

G3, 234V 

r 51 3, 820 

11.0 


70,073 

507,215 

1-3. 1 


310,852 

m, too 

881,302 

1,197,159 

20.1 

29.2 

n! 9 
70.8 

r 133,420 

242,633 

35.5 

64.5 

43, 221 

102, 744 

29.6 

70.4 

401,840 

394,184 

50.7 

49.3 

40,571 

280,730 

lf2 

85. X 

63, 200 

141,094 

31.0 

09.0 

172,934 

' 200,417 

46.3 

*’53.7 

13,307 

08,508 

16.3 

83.7 

09,898 

255, 096 

2t.5 

V8.5 

005,530 

530, 400 

53.0 

47.0 

307,000 

m, 705 

45.0 

64.4 

1,409,739 

907,810 

61.8 

38. 2<> 


i Statistics of the Bureau of the Census. 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
ft. 
7. 

a. 

9. 

It). 

11, 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

I ,5 - 

m. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 
20 . 
27, 
2H. 
20 . 

30. 

31. 

.* 3 2. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

37. 

3H. 

30. 

40. 

* «. 

42. 

43. 
,44. 

45. 

40. 

47. 

48. 


Diaukam B — Ratio of rural population to total population, 

Nort^Dakota— jttojyre^^ 

Mississippi — 88./>per con t . 

. Arkansas— K7.1 percent, 


South Dakota— W 0 


per c 


Ncfl^fcxlco— 


North Carolina— R5.6 ^g^«*nt. 


South C arolina— 8.V2^orcent. 


Nevada— 83,7 perce nt. 


Alabama— 82, 7 percent. 


West Virginia— 81.3j v*r*cent^ 


Oklahoma — SOTj ^tcen^ 


Tennesson — 70.8 percent. 


floorpla— 79.4 percent. 


Idaho- 78,5 percent. 


Texas— 75.9 per cent . 


Kentucky-*-?. 1 ) 7 per cent . 


Nobrutka — 73.0 


per eon t. 


I^l^da^TOj^vrrcnt, 


Kpimas— 7Q. 8,]^reent. 


W voi 


romlng- 


70.4 per cent . 


I /outstana — 70.0 ;ftr oen t . 


Iowa— 09.4 percent. 


Ariaona^CO.O rmreent. 


Montana— 84,5 pore 


Minnesota — 50.0 po tcent. 


Indiana— 57,6 perc ent 


Missouri — 57.5 percent 


Wisconsin— 57.0 percent . 


Orogen — 54.4 j>or 


cent. 


Utah— 53,7 


pore 


Michigan— 52.8 percent. 


Vennont^^^^wcj^ 


Delaware— 52.0 per cent . 


Colorado — 40 . 3_por rf n t , 




Maine— 48.6 


piro 


Washington— 47.0 per eon t. 
Uhlc^^^w^en^ ~ 


Illlno ls-38.3 


California — 38.2 


jvjmnt 


renns .lvania^-^ffl.C port ent 


percent: 


NewJerae^^JjSjMWMu t . 

Connecticu t— 10,3 por cent. 
Massachusetts— 7.2 per cent. 
Rhode Island— 3.3 per oent. 


Si 

ii. . * . . :• 
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Table 2. — Public-school enroHmenl, classified as urban and rural, J9Q&-10. 


United States . 


North Atlantic Division. 
South ‘Atlantic Division. 
South Central Division . . 
North Central Division . . 
Weston Division 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey.: 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District al Columbia. . 

Virginia 

. West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ill loots 

Michigan 

W’iaconsin 

Minnesota 

I(nr£_ ' 

Missouri 

North Dakota *?t 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

K ansae. 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington «... 


Cali! 


1 Estimate. 




Total. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Per cent 
urban. 

Per cent 
rural. 

17,814, 452 

6,713,899 

11,100,553 

37.7 

02.3 

4,216,870 

2,936,614 

1,280,265 ; 

09.6 

* 30 4 

2,573,380 

494,244 

2,079,142 

19.2 

80.8 

3,813,969 

679,979 

3,234,010 

15.2 

84.8 

6,982,669 

2,161,036 

3,821,553 

36.1 

63 9 

1,227,609 

642,006 

086,583 

44.2 

55.x 

144,278 

62,210 

82,068 

43.0 : 

57.0 

63,972 

33,900 

23,499 

30,072 

53.0 

47.0 

66,615 

43,116 

35.3 

61.7 

636,869 

492,850 

43,019 : 

92.0 ; 

; h o 

80,061 

78,453 , 

. 3,008 

95 .4 ! 

4.6 

190,353 

176,774 i 

15,079 

92.1 

7.9 

1,422,969 

1,117,146 : 

306,823 

78. 5 

21.5 

429,797 

290,594 1 

139,203 

67.6 

32. 4 

1,282,965 

664,688 

618,277 

^ 62.0 

48.0 

35,950 

* 13,331 : 

22,619 

37.1 

62.9 

238,390 

66,774 

88,425 
66,774 
73, 100 

149,968 

37.0 | 
100 0 | 

[ 63.0 

402^109 

329,009 | 

! W-2 

. . . 
81.8 

276,458 

41,420 

236.0GSS ! 

! 15.0 

85.0 

520,404 

59,480 

400,918 , 

11.3 

88.7 

340,415 

40,867 i 

299,548 ■ 

12.0 j 

j f«.0 

555,794 

84,798 ! 

470,996 , 

15.0 

85.0 

148,069 

37,043 

111,046 I 

! 25.0 | 

75.0 

494,363 

80,536 

414,327 

16.3 

83.7 

621,753 

72,286 1 

449,467 

13.9 

ttf.l 

424,611 

48,323 | 

376,288 

11.4 

W. 6 

469,137 

33,907 1 

436,228 

7.2 

92. X 

263,617 

60,648 

‘208,969 

22. fl 

77.4 

821,631 

171,566 

660,065 

20.9 

79.1 

395,978 1 

39,231 

356,747 

99 

90.1 

422,399 j 

74,480 

347,9 19 

17.7 

82,3 

838, OHO - 

402,956 

435,124 

48.1 

519 

631,450 

192,012 

339,447 

* 36.1 

63.9 

1,002,687 

530,197 

472,580 

53.0 

47.0 

641,601 

222,566 

318,935 

41. 1 

68.9 

464,311 

166,354 

306,957 

33.5 

06.5 

.440,083 

136,205 

303,878 

31.0 

0U.O 

610,661 

177,225 

383,436 

24.9 

75.1 

! 707,031 

216,609 

490,422 

30.7 

' 69.3 

139,802 

11,471 

128,331 

8.2 

91.8 

126,25fe 

^ 13,801 

112,452 

11.0 

89.0 

> 281,975 

66,002 

226,373 

19.7 

80.3 

396,746 

97,128 

301,618 

24.4 

75. 6 

66,f41 

24,359 

41,782 

‘ 36. 8 

63.2 

24,584 

7,014 

17,670 

28.6 

71.5 

168,798 

83,099 

85,099 

49.2 

60. 8 

66,304 

7,366 

48,938 

» 13. 1 

86.9 

31,312 

13,054 

18,258 

42.0 

58.0 

91,611, 

41,238 

60,373 

46.0 

56.0 

MO, 200 

3,009 

* 6,591 

35.4 

04.6 

76,168 

16,521 

00,647 

20.4 

79.6 

216,688 

84,525 

131,103 

39.2 

00.8 

118, 412 

45,984 

72,428 

38.5 

61.5 

366,391 

216,257 

. 152,134 

68.7 

41.3 


V-L' 1 ■v + J . I 
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Diagram C —B0io of rural enrollment to total enrolhrunt. 

1. Mlgatgjppl — 02.8 percent, * . 

2. North Dakota— 91.8 per cent. 

3. Arlraruag— OPl permnt- 


4. South Dakota— y.O per cent. 


5. North Carolina— 88. 7 per rent, 


G. A la ham a— 88.0 per rent. 


7. South Carolina — 88.0 


]wrc 


8. New Ifejtko— 80.9 per cent. 


9. TerTnggBj*— 80 . 1 percent, 

10. Crporjila— S5.0 per ron!. 


11. West Virginia— 85,0 per cent. 


12 . 


13. Oklahoma— 8 2,3 percent. 


14. 


15. Nehrask^WUJjtjr^ 

IG. ^Jdaho^T^yper^ni - ^ 


17. Texas— 79. 1 jet cent. 


18. Louisiana— 77.4 percent. 


19. Kanms^TSjfijw^ent^ 


20 . 


21 . Florid^TSjt^ieroent^ 


22. Wyomin g— 71.5 per cent 


23. Mliqgmrl— tiQ.3 per rent. 


24. Minnesot^-oOjO^gerron^ 


25. Wisconsin — 00.5 


per cent. 


20. Vonn ont— Q4.7 percent 


27. Nevada— 04 . ft j>e^nn t 


28. Indlann— Q3.9 percent. 


29. Montana— 03,2 peroent. 


30. Maryland — 03.0 m cent. 


31. ^£!S22^t^^U5£iSJlL- 


32. Orpjgm^^^^je^ronl^ 


33. Washlnjgton^*^ 


34. Michigan— 58.9 per cent. 


35. A rl ton a— 58.0 per cent. 


30. Maine— 57,0 per rent, 


37. 


2&. Ohio — 51.B per cent, 


39. Col nrad o--5< ■ frr 


40. Ifennayt van in -4^ ,n \ *?r oen t 




42. New Ham pshire— 17.0 per ogpit. 


1 'i 

TT, 1 - 


43. Coll form la — 411 percent. 


-e- 


44. 

45. Ne^Yor^^^^jvroent. a 
40. Maasach uaetto-AO per oeni.j, *,. 

47. ttmogcUcut— 7.9 per cent. 

48. Rhode Island— 46 per obqL. 
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Table 3 ^- -Average daily attendance, classified as urban and ritral , 1909-10. 
L 


States. 


United States 

North Atlantic Division... 
South Atlantic Division. . 
South Central Division 
North Central Division ... 
Western Division. 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jcreoy. . . . ■. 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia «... 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Frorida. ..*w 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas. 

Oklahoma 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana?. ... 

Illinois 

Michigan. . 

W lac© ns in 

Minnesota 

« Iowa 

Missouri 

- North Dakota. . . 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. . 

Kansas 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califoq^. .. 


Total. 

| Urban. 

j 

1: 

Jtuml. 

Per cent | 
url>nn.‘ 

Per cent 
rural. 

12. 834 .34)7 

t 

>$.324,749 

7.509.558 

41.5 


3.315. 279 

2.369.121 

945.958 

71 5 | 

28 5 

1.687.665 

367.913 

1.319. 732 

2!.« 

78.2 

2.468.257 

429. 287 

2,0*48.970 

17.4 

82 6 

4.465.915 

1.737.767 

2. 728. 148 

38.9 

61 1 

897. 191 

420. 441 

476. 750 

4«.9 H 

53.1 

106.955 

50.086 

5C.S09 

46.9 

5ll 

50. 101 

27.515 

22.586 

54.9 

46 A 

52. 104 

17.841 

.14.263 

34 . 2 ; 

65.8 

444.090 

407.095 

30.995 . 

91.7 

8.3 

01.487 

58.4X5 

8.002 

96. 1 1 

4 9 

■ 152. 190 

138. 867 

13.3*23 

91 1 1 

8.7 

1 122.649 

SK2.72X 

249.921 

78.6 | 

21.4 

324. 239 

24 1 . 051 

82.588 1 

74.6 | 

*25.5. 

1.001. 4« 

540.061 

456.413 

51.4 

45.A 

22.559 

10.424 

12. 135 

46.2 i 

53.8 

145.762 1 
44.627 

67. 182 
44.627 

78,580 

46.1 
100 0 

53.9 

259. 394 

53.963 

205.431 

20.8 

79.2 

189.900 

. 30. 576 

169. 324 

' 16.1 

83.9’ 

311.335 

41.807 

289,528 

12.0 

87.4 

243.901 

2V. 795 

214. 106 

12.2 

87.8 

346.295 

ra.OTi 

' *283.222 

18.2 

81 8 

- 103.89*2 

26. 486 

77.406 

25.5 

74.5 

.115. 196 

63.519 

*2.51.677 

20.1 

79 9 

363.953 

57.107 

306.586 

15.8 

842 

206.589 

:W.4K2 

232. 107 

12.9 

87.1 

261 . ;im 

24.471 

236. 913 

, 9.3 

90.7 

132.659 

•45.4120 
120. 197 

136. 839 

25.1 

74.9 

544.691 

424. 294 

22.1, 

77.9 

265. 1.16 

29.717 

225. 418 

1 1.6 

88 4 

*278, 650 

53.514 

225. 136 

19.3 

80.7 

648.544 

325.010 

323. S3 4 

50.1 

49.9 

420. 780 

152. 819 

267.961 

36.3 

61.7 

779.040 

425 . 977 

1 353.06:4 

64.7 

45.3 

443.458 

1814.83*2 

259.626 

- 41.6 

55.5 

320. 439 

1*28.190 

. 192.049 

40.1 

59.9 

348.500 

112.618 

1 215.882 

32 3 

67.7 

360. 178 

102.688 

257. 480 

254.5 

71 5 

490.390 

165.328 

3*25.062 

33.7 

66.3 

90. 149 

9.378 

8a 771 

10 4 

89.6 

80.032 

11.451 

68.581 

14.3 

• 85.7 

-i 193.076 

4*7X1 

1 48. **n 

23.2 

708 

291.329 

75. 490 

215.816 

25.9 

74.1 

41.314 

19.080 

22.2U 

46.2 

53.8 

16.730 

5.905 

10.825 

35.3 

64.7 

107. 520 

61 . 603 

* 4.5.917 

57.3 

42.7 

37.389 

6.085 

32.304 

13.0 

86.4 

20.094 

*960 

11.144 

44.6 

55 4 

69.246 

33.743 

35.503 

48.7 

61.3 

7.400 

2.633 

* 4.767 

35.0 

64.4 

61.137 

11.278 

39. S61 

22.1 

77.9 

156.064 

64.901 

91.133 

41.0 

58.4 

103.653 

37.014 

* 06.639 

36.0 

63 4 

286.744 

168. 421' 

,118.323 

’ 68.0 

41.4 


1 Average attendance In high schools estimated. 


* Estimate. 
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Diaoram D-Ratio of rural average uUervianre to total average 

1. Mississippi— 00.7 per sent. 


^ 3. North Dakota— 89.6 per cent. 


3. Arkansas — 88.4 per cent. 


4. South Carolina— 37.8 per pent. 


3. North CaroUnu— g7.4 j^eroent 


6. Alabama — 8?1 p *r cent 


7. 


8. Bonth Dakota— 85.7 per cent- 


Tennessee- -84.2 per cent. 


lj» West Virginia -83.9 per cenT* 


11 . Oeorgl^^Lswroent. 


1 Z Oklahoma— 80 7 per cent 


13. Kentucky— 79S 


per c 


14. \Mr£lnia-^7j>erce^ 


15. Idaho— 77.9 per cent" 


16 . Teras^TT^Q^ercenr 


17. Nebraska— 7(kBj>ercent 


IS. Louisiana— 74 9 per-cent 


10. Florida— 74.5 per cent 


30. Kansas— 74.1 percent. 


m 21 . Iowa^TLSjjeM^nt, 


22. Minnesota— 67.7 per cen t. 


23, Missouri— 66.3 per cent. 


24. Vermon^^5Aj)ercenL 


25. Wyoming— 64.7 per cent. 


36 . Nevad^^>A 4 j>er_oent^ 


27. Indiana — 63 7 per pent. 


28. Oregon — 63 4 per cent. 


29. Wisconsin— 30,9 per cent. 


. Michigan— 6S 5 per cent. 


31. Washlngtor^5Mj^£cen^ 


32. Ariron^^SAjwrccnt. 


33. Maryland— 33.9 per cent. 


34. Delaware— 33,8 per coni 


35. Montana— 63 8 rny cent. 


36. Main^^rijiereenh 

37. uTCg cent. 


*38. Ohlo^O^ftJWrait 


39. Pennsylvania— 45.6 per rent. 


40. ininoj^^^jjereoT^ 


41. New Hampshire— 43.1 per mit. 


42. Colorado— 42.7 per cent 


43. Callfoml^^l^^erceTU. 


♦4. New Jersey— 23.3 per rent . 

46. New York — 21.4 per c ent. 

46. Connecti cut— 8.7 per cent. * 

47 . Massachusetts— 8.3 jH«r cent 
48s Uhodo T^iarui — ( 9 p^r Sent 


Qttmdanu. 


o 

ERIC 


$6 TJWAK A m > BtmAL commoh-Schogl statistics. 

* % r *' 

Tablk 4. — Aggregate number of days' attendance, clatsified ji* uHtan awl rural , J 909- 10. 


BtatM. 

T 

Dtdl. 

Urban. 

, Rufel. 

Percent 

urban. 

Peroent 

United States 

2 , Off 


981 . 064,048 

1 . 034 , 310.008 

48.7 

61.3 


. 600 . 031 , 782 
223 , 466. 140 

445 , 662,568 

66 . 710,769 

150 ; 909,214 

74.7 

25.3 


167 . 766,381 

29.4 

70.6 


314 , 470.863 

74 , 637.610 

239 , 842,237 

23.7 

76.3 

North Central niTWan 

730 , 627.163 

320 . 008,929 

416 . 618.234 

43 .fi 

50.5 

Weetsrn DWlskm. ! 

146 , 076.718 

76 . 044,176 

09 . 131.642 

52.4 

47.0 

North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Yernumt 

10 , 084,018 
8 , 216.664 
8 , 330. 705 
82 , 000.740 
11 , 016.340 

8 . 883,624 
* . 4 , 841.678 
3 . 204,137 
76 , 668,213 
11 , 344,360 

* 8 , 101,394 
: 3 , 374,886 
6 . 042,668 
5 , 942.527 
570,980 

62.3 
«.9 
39.6 
- 92.1 

04.9 

47.7 

41.1 

60.5 

; o 

5 . 1 

SffiWv ::::::-:::::::::: 


1 28 , 109. 493 1 

26 , 696,300 

2 . 414,127 

01.4 

S . G 

New York. .., 

210 , 660, 101 1 

107 , 601.109 

42 , 867.932 

70.6 

20.4 

New Jersey 

69 , 660.041 | 

46 . 081.117 

14 . 578.924 

75.5 

24 . 5 

* Pennsylvania 

170 , 248.880 ! 

102 . 173,004 

68 . 075,870 

00.1 

39.0 

Booth Atlantic Division: 

Delaware. . .\ 

3 . 891,504 ! 

2 . 003,356 

1 . 888,148 

61.6 

48 . r > 

Maryland 

20 , 966.790 

12 . 831,203 

14 . 134.687 

47.6 

52.4 

ivf rViinin KJa 

8 . 086.888 

36 , 316,100 

8 . 086.888 


100.0 


l/lotllte v) MlfUKaUw. . * . « 4 . . s. . . * 

Virginia 

0 , 509.277 

26 , 715,883 

26.6 

73. 5 

West Vlnhiii .* 

26 , 446,600 

6 , 376.098 

20 , 071.502 

21.2 

78 . S 

North CaroHoa 

33 , 763,030 

0 . 766 , lfe 

27 , 006.808 

20.0 

80.0 

Booth Carolina 

26 , 622,482 

6 , 461,782 

20 , 170,700 

21.3 

78. 7 


61 , 413,694 

11 , 390,003 

40 . 023.501 

22.2 

77.8 

PtrSa..: 

11 , 902,086 

4 , 217,984 

7 . 744, 102 

35.3 

04.7 

Booth Central Division: 

Kentucky 

30 , 300.600 : 

11 , 663,897 

27 . 846,003 

29.3 

70.7 

Tennessee 4 

4 

7 . 313,890 

9 . 900.963 

37 . 412,027 

25 . 121.624 

21.0 

79. 0 

Alabama 

31 . 273.831 

6 . 152.307 

10.7 

80.3 


136 , 166,018 

4 . 167.464 

30 , 987,564 

16 , 978,314 

11.9 

88.1 


24 , 778.489 

7 . 800, 175 

31.5 

OH . 5 

Texas 

71 , 364.468 

' 20 . 758.009 

60 . 506.850 

20.1 

70.9 


27 . 171,877 

6 , 166 , 980 J 

■ 22 , 015,897 

19.0 

81.0 

Okkhaha. 

138 , 032,780 

9 , 148 , 22 r 

28 , 884.650 

* 24.1 

j <6*9 

KflftfcZ3S9 Division: 

Ohio 

110 , 262.480 

60 . 049,805 

60 , 202.616 

64.6 

45.5 

Iodfana. t 

61 , 864 . 060 * 

26 . 998.188 

34 . 856.472 

43.6 

i 56.4 

Tfllrtfti« 

1 : 13 , 683.336 

79 , 074.299 

64 , 609.037 

50 . 1 

40.9 

it 

75 , 831,318 

33 , 863.105 

41 , 078,213 

44.6 

65.4 

W boons In 

57 . 670.070 

24 . 439,738 

33 , 230,332 

42.4 

i 67.6 

Minnesota 

M, 886,786 

20 , 669.434 

31 , 216,352 

SB. 8 

! 60.2 

Iowa 

61 , 060,610 

18 , 623,436 

43 , 327,1 A) 

30 . 1 

69.9 

Mbaorai.: 

76 , 001.410 

31 , 334.932 

44 . 066.484 

41.2 

68 . 8 ' 

North Dacota 

13 , 286,028 

1 , 713,941 

11 , 571.087 

13.0 

87.0 

South Dakota 

13 . 281,648 

2 , 037.025 

11 , 244,623 

’ 16.4 

84.6 

Nebraska. 

133 , 280.013 

8 , 078,048 

25 . 211, 565 

24.3 

76.7 

Kansas 

47 , 632,293 

13 , 136,918 

34 , 496,374 

27.6 

72.4 . 

Western Division: 

Montana 

10 , 627.612 

3 , 461,026 

3 , 065,986 

63.0 

£°. 

Wvomlns 

1 

2 , 484,097 

1 , 024,887 

1 , 469,210 

6 , 310,736 

. 41.2 

Comwdo 

10 . 773.120 

11 , 466,384 

68.3 

31.7 

New Mexico 


3 . 738,900 

829,494 

2 , 909,406 

22.2 

77.8 

AHwns 


2 . 723.845 

1 , 661.930 

1 . 161,916 

57.3 

42.7 

Utah 

11 , 413.657 

6 , 846.916 

6 , 667,642 

61.2 

48.8 

Nevada. 1 


1 . 076. 190 

446,900 

628,290 

41.4 

68.0 

Idaho.... 

Washington 

. 10 , 086,739 
26 , 876,936 
* 14 , 200,314 

2 , 064,000 
! 11 , 932,807 

4 , 961,679 

14 , 943,129 

29.0 

44.4 

71.0 

66.6 

Oregon 

6 , 666,056 

7 , 724.268 

46.0 

. 64. 0 

pjfWnt* 

62 . 187.408 

31 , 164.117 

21 , 033,291 

69.7 

40.3 


1 

- 


■ 


i Estimated in part. 
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Diagram E. — Ratio of rural aggregate attendant * to total aggregate t&lmdantt. 
Mississippi— 88,1 per cent. 


, Routh^ftkot»^^4^6^«^entj_ 


1. 

2. North Dakota — 87.0 per cent. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


. Arlcanaas— 81,0 per cent. 




Nortt^^rolm^^^^jwoeov. 


. Tennessee— 79.0 per pent. 


8. ^«s^VlrglDl^^B^^ero«nL 


9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 

30. 

31. 
22 . 
23. 

34. 
25. 

36. 

37. 

as. 

29. 

30. 

n. 

32. 

33. 
34 

35. 

36. 

37. 
33. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
4X 
41 
44. 
41 

46. 

47. 

48. 


Sooth Carotina — 78.7 per pent. „ 


Oeorgla-77,8 per coot. 


New Mexico— 77.8 per cent. 


Oklahom a— 75.9 p ercent. 


Nebragka^75.7 per cent. 


Virginia— 73.5 per cent. 


Kansas— 73 4 per pent. 


Idaho— 71.0 per cent. 


Texas— 70.9 per cent . 


Kentnclfv^TO^^oroMt^ 


Iowa — 69.9 per cent. 


Louisiana— 68.5 psr p ent. 


Florida— 64.7 per ceat. 


Vermont— 60.5 per cent. 


Minnesota — 60.2 per rent. 




Wyoming— 68.8 pero^t^ 


Nevada— 56.6 per oeot. 


'. Wlaoon?ln— 67.6 per cent. 


Indiana— 56.4 par c ent. 


W—hlnitton— 65.6 l*r cent. 


Michigan— 55.4 per cent. 


Oregon— 54£j)o^o«^ 


Maryland— 52.4 per oeou 


I. Utah — 48.8 per cent. 


Delaware— 48.5 por cent. 


Maine— 47.7 per cent. 


MMUana^T^jjerowH. 


Ohio — 46. 5 per cent. 


ArUon^427jxrroent 


New Hampshire— 41.1 percent. 


Illinois— 40.9 per cent, 


OailionJla— 40.3 per cent. 


Pennsylvania— 39.9 per otmt. 
Ookwado— 33.9 per oon£ 

New Jersey— 24.6 per pen t. 
New York-30.4 per pent. 
Connecticut— 6.0 per oent. 
Maasach nfctti— 7,9 per oent. 
Rhode Island— 5.1 per cent. 


v&V- 


V - 


- 





, ; v 1.. 
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Tablb 5 . — Average number ofedaye the school * were kept during the year 1909-10. 


States. 


United BUtas. 


North Atlantic Division . 
South Atlantic Division. 
South Central Division . . 
North Central Division . . 
Western Division 


North Atlantlo Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

* Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Dland 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantlo Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee..*......... 

Alabama. 

Mlsetodppt 

t .ml Id ana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North CentrayMpt&lon: 

Ohio.. .7 ffT. 

Indiana. 

Ulinols 

Michigan 

Wisoonsln 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska. 



Western Division: 

Montana - 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexloo 

Artsona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

. ChUJornia *.... 


Urban 
and rural 
com- 

Urban. 

Rural. 

bined. 



157.0 

184.3 

137.7 

172.7 

132.4 

188.5 

178,7 

15Sui 

11&F 

125.7 

174.0 

117.6 

104. 7 

1841 

152.7 

101.8 

180.7 

145.0 

1590 

177.4 

-142.5 

104.0 

170.0 

149.7 

100.2 

185.0 

147.0 

186.0 

188.5 

1G0.7 

• 1930 

104.0 

190.2 

184.7 

185.0 

181.2 

187.5 

1890 

178.8 

184.0 

186.5 

UC. 7 

170.0 

187.0 

149.4 

172.5 

193.0 

157.0 

185.0 

101.0 

179.8 

181.2 

181.2 


140.0 

177.8 

130.5 

134.0 

' 176.0 

127.5 

101.0 

101/8 

93.3 

106.1 

183.0 

94.5 

>1444 

180 0 

141.5 

115.1 

159.2 

100.1 

125.0 

181.8 

110.6 

130.0 

172. 5 

122.0 

117.3 

178 3 

UK 5 

135.0 

170.5 

131.0 

135.6 

170.2 

124.1 

131.0 

173.0 

119.2 

10C. 5 

. 174.0 

98.0 

130.0 

171.2 

128.5 

. * 170.0 

184.7 

155.6 

‘147.0 

177.2 

' 130.3 

171.0 

185.8 

1548 

171.0 

185.5 

161.6 

180.0 

. 191.0 

173.0 

149.0 

184.0 

132.5 

» 172.0 

181.0 

168.0 

155.0 

190.0 

137.7 

147.3 

182.8 

143.2 

‘ 165.0 

178.0 

163.8 

173.0 

180.5 

- 170.5 

163.5 

174.1 

160.0 

158.0 

181.5 

138.5 

140.0 

173.6 

130.0 

156.0 

180.3 

123.8 

100.0 

163.2 

. 90.1 

135.5 

174.0 

105.0 


173.7 

157.0 

145.8 

mo 

131.8 

137.0 

170.5 

112.5 

172.0 

183.8 

104.0 

mo 

173.5 

118.7 

182.0 

186.0 

178.0 


‘From State printed report (or 1910. 


• Includes tuition term. 
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Duo ram F . — Average length of rural tchool term. ' 

1. Rhode Island— 100.3 dayft- 

2. Connecticut*— 181 .2 di ra. 

3. Maryland— 179.8 days. s 

4. ^e^fork— 178^da^H|^ ^ ^ 

5. California— lTS^Oda jm 

6. New Jersey— 170.7 days 

7. Wlaconwtn — 173.0 dayw. 

' k Nebraska— 170.5 days, 

9. Iowa— 168.6 days. 

10. Washington -I 04.0 da p. 

11. South P ak ota-1 03. S^dayn, 

12. Michlgar^ 

13 . 

14. Kansas— 160.0 days. 

1ft. Utah— 157.0 days. 

Hi. Delaware— 157.0 dayi. 

17. Ohio— 155.0 days 

18. Illinois— 154,8 days. *»_ _ 

20. PenT ^h^anla— 149.4 daya. 

21. Vermont— 147.0 days, 

22. 

23. Maln^ ^ ^ 

34. Oenryla— 141.S daya. 

35. Montana— 138.5 days. 

_2&. Missouri — 137.7 days. 

27. W^omhi^l3&^av^ ^ ^ ^ 

38. Minnesota — 132. Sd aya. 

20. Nevad^lSU^^^ ^ 

31. Virginia— 130.5 days. 

32. jndlana— KWl^da ^^^ 

33. Oklahoma— lZkVda ^a^^ 

34. WeaUVjrjri^^ 

35. 

37. Ten nesweo— 122.0 da re, 

38. Texaa-llSjja ^iL 

39. — ^ 

40. Idaho— 112.5 days, 

41. Kwituclt^— ll Ofijaya. , 

42. AUimma— 108.5 daya. 

43. Ariiona— lOLOda pt. 

4^. Florida— 100.1 da p*- 

45. Arkansas— gkOda p. 

40. 

47. North Caro l I ru>— 93-3 daj^a. 

48, New Metlcfw<l0.1 da ys. 


<V 
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Table 6 ( — Amounts paid/or teacher * ’ talariee, 1909-U/. 


Total. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Per cent 
urban. 

Per oeut 
rural. 

258, 421,843 

S 

140, 729,057 

117,002:78b 

64.6 

41 -5 

85,998, 816 

65,228,736 

20, 770,080 

75.8 

24 2 

18,990,099 

7,210,736 

11,719,963 

' 38.0 

62.0 

29,793,849 

8,514,286 

21,279,563 

28.6 

71.4 

96,002,359 

45,243,869 

61,358.500 

46.8 

53.2 

27,096,120 

14,531,440 

12,564,680 

53.6 

46 4 


906,816 

1,014,493 

47.2 

52.8 

1,062,169 

594,123 

458,046 

56.5 

it 5 

928,260 

410,826 

517,434 

44.3 

55.7 

12,189,259 

10,250,391 

1,938,868 

84.1 

15.0 

1,604,571 

1,416,328 

88, 243 

94.2 

5.8 

3,218,063 

3,098,294 

119,769 

96.3 

3.7- 

36, 651, 5A6 

29.709.890 

6.941,676 

81. 0 

19. 0 

8,876,300 

6,877,(177 

1,999.221 

77.5 

22.5 

19,657,3)9 

11,964,991 

7,692,328 

60.9 

39.1- 

417.620 

2(W, «4 

205,788 

50.1 

49.9 

2,842,4)8 

1 , 532. 744 

1.309,674 

64.0 

46.0 

1,576,582 

1 , 576. 582 


ion. o 


2,911,141 

813,561 

2, 097, 580 

28.0 

72.0 

2.881,652 

668,736 

2, 212,916 

23.2 

76.8 

2,245,974 

563.295 

1,682,679 

25.1 

74.9 

1,487.444 

3 78,576 

1,108,868 

25.6 

74.5 

3,401.200 

1, 116.236 

'2,284.964 

32.8 

67.2 

1,166,668 

352.172 

814,496 

30.3 

69.7 

3,890,528 

1,322,845 

2.567,983 

34.0 

66.0 

3,007,904 
2. 917,537 

1,030,664 

1,977,250 

34.3 

6Y7 

664,843 

2,172,694 

23.4 

' 76. 6 

2, 276,582 

432,606 

1,843,976 

19.0 

61.0 

2, 701, arti 

997,684 

1,703.919 

37.0 

63.0 

8, 606,457 

2,532,817 

5,973,640 

29.8 

70.2 

2, 708, 367 

485,068 

2,223,309 

17.9 

82.1 

3,864,871 

1,048,079 

2,816,792 

27.0 

73.0 

15,332, 221 

8,690,481 

6,641,740 

56.7 

43.3 

9,399.658 

3,997,966 

6, 401 , 693 

42.5 

57.5 

17,444.346 

. 10,955.906 

6,488,440 

63.0 

37 0 

8,771,890 

4,388. 238 

4,383,658 

50. 1 

49.9 

6,719.059 

3,404,146 

3,314.913 

50.? 

49.3 

7,360,244 

3,110.450 

4,258.794 

42.2 

57.8 

8.335,917 

3, 132,258 

5, 20. 659 

37.6 

62.4 

8, 332, 832 

4,005,847 

4,326.985 

48.1 

51 0 

\ 2,501,102 

302,751 

2,198,351 

12.1 

87.9 

1 2,059,797 

308,012 

1,751,785 

14.9 

85.1 

\ 4,662,945 

1,228.129 

3,334.816 

96 9 

73.1 

/ 6,773,342 

1,719,676 

4,053,666 

29.8 

70.2 

* 1,452,039 

695,648 

756,391 

48.0 

52.0 

487,260 

144,350 

342.910 

29.7 

70.3 

3,330, 715 

1,889,954 

1,446,761 

56.6 

it. 4 

* 513,552 

127,893 

385.659 

24.9 

75.1 

695,106 

250,744 

444,302 

36:1 

63.9 

1,445,044 

805,517 

639,527 

55.7 

44.3 
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Diagram G .— Ratio of rural teachers* salaries to total j o^teachers* salaries. 

1. North Pakota-87.9 percent, _ 

2. Bouth Dakota— 8S.1 poroent 

3. Xr kanaae— 82 1 perc ent. 


4. Mlastaalppl — 81 .0 pQr cent. 


6. \Veat Vir ginia— 76^ per oon t. 


6. Alabama— 7fl. 6 per cent. 


7. Newjfexloo— 75.1 pftr cent. 


8. North Carolina— 74.9 percent. 


9. 


10. Nobraak^^^orcent^ 


l 


Oklahoma— 73.0 per cant. 


/ir ^inla— 72.0 per con t . 


13. Idaho— 70.7 per cent. 


14. Wvomin^Tf^^ 

15. Kanaaa-703i per c ent 


16. Tcxaa-70.2 per rent. 


17. Florid^^O^jerccn^ 

18. Gcorgl^^T^gwcont. 


19. Kentucky — 60.0 percent. 


20. ToniHMBOQ— 05 J per cent. 


21. Arltona— 63.9 percent, 


22. LouWana— 63.0 


per writ. 


23. Iowa^62.4 percent. 


24. MlnneBot^^T^wwit^ 


25. Indiana— 67.5 percent. 


26. V ennon t — 65 .Tjxweon^ 

27. Oregon — 53.8 percent 


28. Maine— 52 .8 per oent. 


29. Narada— 62 6 percent. 


30. Montana— 62.0 percent. 


31. Mtaswn^^lJJjtercont^ 


32. Dolawor^^^wirccnt^ 

33. Michi gan— 49.9 percent. 


34. Waahln-;ioi 1—40.7 per cent. 


35. Wtoororin^^^jwrcent^ 

36. MiirjlaiK^H6^||ero^ 


37. Utah— 44.3 t«r cent. 


38. fc e ffjj]arn |ie|ii re — 43 .5 pot ocm i. 


39. Colorado— 43.4 percent. _ 


40. Ohio— 43.3 per cont. 


41. Ponna^hrania^^^ 


42. California— 37.0 per cent 


43. IlUnob— 374) percent' 


4l. New J«ae^n fgJ t^r ce nt. 

45. NewYwk^UhO^er oent. 

46. Maaachusett^lfi.9 percent. 

47. Rhode laland— 6.8 percent. 

48. ‘Connecticut— 3.7 per cent. 
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